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Significant 


A Government Tax 
For Battleships and Armies 


ReINHOLD NIEBUHR 
in The Unemployed 


Pending the establishment of a just 
society, it is impossible to deal with an 
unemployment crisis, or any other social 
erisis, with only the resources of private 
charity. Good people, who are themselves 
sensitive and more than ordinarily gen- 
erous, and who allow that fact to confuse 
them on this social problem, are a peril 
to society. No modern society can rely 
upon charity to solve its social ills. Why 
don’t those, who are so certain that there 
ought not to be government unemploy- 
ment insurance, try to secure the other 
necessary support for the government 
through voluntary contributions? If goy- 
ernments depended upon voluntary contri- 
butions they would be poor indeed. 
That is why governments tax and be- 
come prosperous enough to build battle- 
ships and maintain armies. The relief 
of hungry men is a more primary 
charge upon government than almost any- 
thing else they do. The right to live is an 
even more basic right than the right to 
an education, for the fulfillment of which 
all governments spend millions. Private 
charity means moral confusion and in- 
adequate funds. It means moral confusion 
because it persuades privileged people 
that they are generous, when they give 
some portion of their income for charity 
without affecting their living standards. 
It means inadequate funds, because there 
will never be enough unselfish people to 
restrict their own living standards volun- 
tarily in a sufficient degree to yield what 
the unemployed need. 


Youth and 
World Leadership 


Raspsit STEPHEN S. WISE 
in a recent sermon 


Youth used to be regarded as the time 
of dreams, hopes, illusions and daspira- 
tions; I wonder if there are any dreams 
or hopes left? I cannot help saying that 
life is defrauding, cheating its young men 
and women unless it gives.them a world 
in which dreams are not impossible. 

Life asks of youth that it salvage a 
chaotie and broken and wrecked civiliza- 
tion. Shall youth shrink, withdraw from 
the arena, or shall it willingly take over 
the biggest repair job in history? Life 
looks to youth for the rightful utilization 
and perfection of the instruments of life, 
from radio with its banality to education 
with its more numerous banalities. 

World leadership belongs to youth, For 
twenty years the old leadership has 
tragically and criminally failed; it has all 
but brought the world to ruin. Youth has 
before it the mightiest task ever known, 
with a world to be remade as its prize. 
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Sentiments 


Spoken to 
My Sorrowing Daughter 


RosaLig HiIcKLER 
in The Christian Century 


We took the shortest trail to the giant 
pine tree 

Whose needles have fallen more than a 
hundred years. 

She stumbled, holding her pet the baby 
chipmunk 

Limp in her hands, for her eyes were 
blind with tears. 

“He stopped,” she told me, sitting close 
in the shelter, 

Placing him gently on a broken bough. 

“You are crying?” I said, “but he is quiet. 

Nothing will wake him, nothing can hurt 


him now. 

Someone comes—and many make him 
welcome— 

Who will not let them torture flesh too 
long 


Before he plunges it in deep forgetting. 

He is the kindest angel of the throng; 

Nor does he bear a sword—his hands are 

~ open, 

And his face is bright between his folded 
wings. 

All are safe with him, the high and the 
humble, 

The stripéd chipmunks, 
kings.” 


The Dilemma 
Of Traditional Liberalism 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 
in “Farewell to Reform” 


Every dilemma that George Soule, 
Stuart Chase and Charles A. Beard un- 
cover in the course of their demonstration 
—the dilemma of the engineer in a profit 
economy, the dilemma of traditional lib- 


and the tired 
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eralism in a situation that requires a new 
corrective approach—seems to ray out into 
polities. . 

This group gets around the immediate 
necessity of considering politics by posit- 
ing the “organizing man.” This man, 
they say, following the lead thrown out 
by Veblen, may save society because the 
industrial set-up demands that he be given 
a free rein lest we all perish. But what 
is the ‘organizing man” but our old friend, 
man, the “political animal?’ Politics is, 
in simplest definition, the art of organ- 
izing and preserving for the organizers 
the means of existence and the way of 
life these organizers prefer. The “organ- 
izing man” works very well in single in- 
dustries as things are at present. The 
minute it becomes a question of organiz- 
ing two competing industries the “organ- 
izing man” becomes a politician, attempt- 
ing to gain consensus to suit his own side. 
If he is a representative of the so-called 
public-at-large, he becomes a politician in 
favor of either one of two things: pre- 
serving profits and productive property 
in favor of some group-alignment that has 
elected him, or of managing the industrial 
machine for the benefit of everybody. The 
only sort of organizing man (human psy- 
chology being what it is) who can be 
trusted with the second choice is the man 
who has nothing to lose by it, and every- 
thing to gain. And this brings us back to 
the necessity (not to the inevitability) 
of a radical party, dominated by labor, 
skilled and otherwise, the white-collar 
worker, the unemployed, and the poorer 
farmer. The “inner circle’ of this party, 
once it had attained to office, would make 
use of the engineer, it would com- 
mandeer Howard Scott’s Technocracy 
group at Columbia University, for ex- 
ample, but it would not, if it is to be 
wise, let the engineering mind dictate 
to it. 


The Church 
And Temperance 


ALVA W. TAYLOR 
in Religious Hducation 


Temperance is the only great social re- 
form upon which the modern church has 
spoken forthrightly and with so nearly 
unanimous a yoice. The churches went 
with slave and non-slave political terri- 
tory. They have had little to say against 
war when it involved their own land until 
in the past decade. They have no united, 
decisive voice yet on the economic condi- 
tions that today imperil tens of millions 
and threaten the very stability of the 
social order. But they have spoken 
unitedly and decisively on the temperance 
question. They have done it because they 
first led the overwhelming number of 
those in their pews of personal conyic- 
tions regarding temperance and sobriety 
as matters of righteousness. That over- 
whelming number is still for the per- 
sonal virtues of temperance and sobriety. 
The church must now keep her unity and 
carry on the battle, utilizing all her forces, 
for the great social reform known as 
prohibition, 
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We Are Candidating 


We are clear as to what our minister shall be and shall not be, shall do and shall not do, but the matter of 
our own participation in making possible our fervid ministerial expectations is awaiting 


the divine call. To be sure, the new 

field possessed certain attributes 

that we do not have and possibly 
lacked others which we have in too great 
abundance. Herein lay its divinity, for 
divine things are always those that seem 
to us better, richer, finer. We had chosen 
this man after a careful, not to say 
prayerful, survey of the coming young 
men of our denomination. Now he is a 
going, so far as we are concerned a gone 
man, still young. Of course he made mis- 
takes. Only those who never come to bat 
make no errors. At first he didn’t under- 
stand us but in the gentle art of compre- 
hension he had nothing on us, for we did 
not understand him. Indeed, we had hired 
him to understand us; we had made no 
promises about understanding him. Per- 
haps it is because we are so sure that 
we are much misunderstood and because 
we do not understand ourselves that we 
are willing to pay a price to someone to 
understand us,—but not too well, oh, dear 
me, no! 


Had We oe Our Courtship 


The tragedy of the whole thing is that 
in all probability had we renewed our 
fervent courtship of these earlier candi- 
dating days with the vigor, persistence 
and enthusiasm which characterized the 
parish to which he went, had we been as 
enthusiastic to keep him as we were to 
get him, we, and perhaps even he, would 
have reaped far greater and happier re- 
sults than the changes can mean to either 
of us. But we did not do this, principally, 
I suspect, because we have not realized 
that we place too much dependence upon 
the minister as a miracle worker, and 
possibly not enough upon ourselyes as 
something more than spectators with re- 
served seats at the all-American spiritual 
game, and years hence, when we see this 
man still coming,—going, so far as we 
are concerned,—as we surely shall, we 
may in moments of abortive insight 
wonder why we did not think of growing 
in greatness and power along with him. 

And so we are candidating. We have 
pretty definitely in mind the general 
specifications, but the details are lacking. 
We are clear as to what our minister 
shall be and shall not be, shall do and 
shall not do, but the matter of our own 


Si months ago our minister heard 


a more convenient season 
PARRISH BLISS 


participation in making possible our 
fervid ministerial expectations is await- 
ing a more convenient season. We want a 
young man, but he must have drunk deep 
at the fount of experience. We want a 
man who will grip the community, but it 
must be a sort of a velvet grip that will 
cause the minimum of unpleasant re- 
action. He must shine with equal splendor 
at the mid-day meeting of the Rotarians, 
at funerals, weddings, social functions, 
literary societies, church conferences, old 
ladies’ homes and young people’s gather- 
ings. He must interest the young people 
and at the same time awe them. His in- 
terests will have to be broad. He should 
be able to name the parts of a machine 
gun as well as to repeat the words of the 
Lord’s Prayer,—for different purposes. We 
want a man who is profound and pos- 
sessed of a reserved nature but who also 
has the characteristics of a “go getter.” 
We cannot have the great opportunities in 
our growing community,—numerically 
growing,—jeopardized, so we dare not 
risk a mediocre man, nor dare we run 
the risk of calling a brilliant one, for 
genius is unstable. 

Our minister must know about every- 
thing that has happened or is happening 
in the world today, but his public utter- 
ances are far more appreciated when, with 
impassioned unctuousness, elegance of dic- 
tion and a passion of conviction, he elo- 
quently enlarges upon nothing in particu- 
lar. We want a minister who will convince 
us of our own righteousness,—for deep 
in our own souls we are doubtful about 
it. We want a minister who will make us 
feel that we are making our full and 
complete contribution to the world, for 
this is questioned. We want a minister 
who by alchemy of words will make our 
world seem what we should like it to be, 
so that with the minimum of effort we 
shall enjoy week by week foretastes of 
glory, vicariously arrived at. 


Preach Spiritual Sermons 


Ours is a beautiful church and our 
minister must have pulpit presence. He 
must be dignified but not dull, well 
dressed but not dandified, always shaven 
and shorn,—in a word, he must be a 
eredit to his frame. He must make every- 
body hear, but his voice must not be loud 
enough to offend sensitive auditory 


nerves. His sermons must not be long 
enough to bore the neryous, excitable 
twelve-o’clock Christians, nor so short 


that prudent pewholders will have a 
chance to feel cheated. He must preach 
spiritual sermons. We are not perfectly 
clear what we mean by this, other than 
the belief that so-called spiritual preach- 
ing, owing to a high percentage of sac- 
charine content, is somehow less apt to 
disturb and irritate the saints than the 
more alkaline varieties. 


His Wife Must Be an Asset 


Our minister must come to us free and 
clear, without encumbrances or  non- 
dividend producing alliances or entangle- 
ments. His wife must be an asset and 
able to take on anything that his time, 
strength or ability makes it impossible 
for him to do. She must dress sufficiently 
well not to reflect unfavorably upon the 
parish, and not so well as to arouse the 
envy of those minus her inténsive train- 
ing in making one dollar’s worth of dow- 
diness into ten dollars’ worth of smartness. 

We would prefer to have a minister 
whose family has already arrived, for no 
pulpit-supply committee can be expected 
to be responsible for the traits of chil- 
dren who, perforce, are unknown quan- 
tities. Our last minister and his wife set 
a very high standard in the way in which 
they kept up the parsonage both inside 
and out. We greatly appreciated this. It 
was a distinct asset that pleased us all 
and cost us nothing. We are determined to 
get someone who will maintain this high 
standard. We fully expect to make a 
satisfactory choice on the basis of hearing 
a man once, or at most twice, at a Sun- 
day-morning service when we gather to 
decide whether he has those qualifications 
that shall make us willing with reasonable 
prudence to worship God and serve man- 
kind. It should be said that we pay only 
one moderate salary. 

We have had ten or a dozen candidates, 
all of whom have come short of the glory 
of our perfect ideal. Some have been young 
men of great promise but we have hesi- 
tated to take the risk. Others have be- 
hind them records of notable achieve- 
ment but we cannot be sure that they 
would be able to duplicate past successes 
in our peculiar environment. Some have 
seemed immature in their thought, and 
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others so mature that we feared the pos- 
sibility of over-ripeness. 

So we are still candidating, not with 
the assurance and enthusiasm with which 
we started out but with a stubborn deter- 
mination to endure to the end whether 
we are saved or not. We dare you to 
apply. And, withal, we are a kindly, ap- 
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preciative, fairly generous-minded, friendly 
set of folk. We do not really mean to de- 
mand the impossible. We are tremendously 
interested in getting the right man for a 
job that we really consider important and 
promising. In our sober moments, and 
we have them, we know that the perfect 
minister would be a source of embarrass- 
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ment and irritation to most of us. What 
we really want is someone who will give 
us joy for mourning, beauty for ashes, 
and the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness. What we do not realize is 
that it is the quality of mind and heart 
that we bring to the service of religion 
that makes such a ministry possible. 


Unitarians Should Visit Poland 


A pilgrimage to the historic shrines in the land where our Unitarian faith was cradled, and a report of 
arrangements made for the erection of a monument to Faustus Socinus 


can and English Unitarian pilgrims 

to the Continent of Europe will feel 

moved to visit Krakéw no less than 
Kolozsvir and Prague, since, as I said 
in a previous article, it was in Poland 
that their faith was cradled and shaped 
and had a dramatic history for its first 
century. I should like to have the privi- 
lege of guiding such a band of pilgrims 
to some of the spots hallowed by the faith 
or the sufferings of our spiritual fore- 
fathers. Here at Krakow, after showing 
them the ancient royal castle, the Wawel, 
now since the war, splendidly restored to 
its old magnificence and the adjoining 
eathedral, in whose crypt are the tombs 
of a long line of Poland’s monarchs and 
heroes, and the great church of St. Mary 
with its altar-piece by Veit Stoss just 
now restored to its original beauty, prob- 
ably the finest specimen of polychrome 
wood-carying which the Middle Ages have 
left us, I should lead them through a 
passage to the Maly Rynek (Little 
Market-place), where in 1589 Katharine 
Weigel, a white-haired woman of eighty, 
“went to the stake as to a wedding, with- 
out the least fear,” so an eye-witness 
records, for her faith in the one only God. 
She anticipated organized Unitarianism in 
Poland, but it is significant that her rela- 
tives in the next generation adhered to 
that faith. 


[= the time is near when Ameri- 
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We should visit the suburban ‘street 
where Socinus lived for several years with 
the chief physician of King Stephen 
Bathory, himself also an Italian of lib- 
eral faith; and the ancient stone build- 
ing. still little changed internally, in 
which Socinus probably lived with his 
young bride during the short time before 
her early death, and in which I have 
identified the very dwelling of six rooms 
in which he spent several years before 
the night in 1598 when a fanatical mob 
of students dragged him from his bed, 
ill and half-naked, through the mud to 
the Glowny Rynek (Chief Market-place), 
where they burned his priceless manu- 
scripts and books, and came near to burn- 
ing him as a devilish heretic. We should 
visit the counting-house in which our 
forefathers once worshiped privately when 
public worship was denied them, and 
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the site of another meeting-place which a 
mob destroyed in 1591. Like all other 
tourists we should visit Wieliczka a few 
miles away to see the famous salt mine 
which has been worked for centuries, 
goes 1,800 feet deep, has miles of tunnels, 
and chapels in which altar, images and 
all are carved out of the solid salt; and 
then we should climb the hill to the little 
village of Pawlikowice a mile or two 
away, for it was here that Socinus found 
his bride, the daughter of the resident 
nobleman, and lived for four years until 
it again became safe for a pronounced 
pacifist to live at the capital. The old 
manor-house still stands, and though it 
is enlarged and rebuilt out of recogni- 
tion, and is now a school for orphaned 
boys, the old rooms and the chapel are 
still to be identified, and the beautiful 
view as one looks across rolling foothills 
to the distant Carpathians is the same 
that Socinus saw and must have loved. 

On another day we should hire a con- 
veyance and make an early start for a 
longer excursion. It would take us to 
Pinezéw, where our faith first began to 
take coherent shape in Poland, and see 
the church first Catholic, then Unitarian, 
then Catholic again; and to Chmielnik 
where was the earliest Unitarian school, 
and a church in which famous religious 
debates were held. Thence to Rakéw, for 
fifty years the capital of our faith in 
Poland, then a flourishing industrial city 
of some 30,000, almost entirely Unitarian, 
whose inhabitants tried to obey the pre- 
cepts of Jesus literally, with such suc- 
cess that a Scotch traveler who visited 
it early in the seventeenth century re- 
ported that “he felt as though he had been 
transported into another world; for 
whereas elsewhere everything resounded 
with wars and disturbance, here all was 
quiet, the men were calm and used to 
good order, so that you might think them 
angels.” Here preached the most famous 
Unitarian ministers, here met the annual 
synods, sometimes lasting for months 
while they tried to settle points of faith 
and practice, here was a gymnasium and 
theological school, rated the best in 
Poland, to which came over 1,000 students 
of all faiths to be taught by professors 
whose fame still survives, here was a 
press whose beautifully printed books in 
several languages were the most effective 


agencies for spreading Socinianism over 
Europe; and then, almost in a day, in 
1638, an end was put to all this by an 
intolerant decree of the Diet. Returning, 
we might visit the quaint little wooden 
church at Moskorz6w, which the propri- 
etor of the village once devoted to Uni- 
tarian worship, while he himself was the 
ablest controversialist that entered the 
lists against the Jesuits whose incessant 
attacks at last drove our brethren all 
into exile. Truly, is not here enough to 
engage the eager interest of any Unita- 
rian who will come a day out of his way 
to visit this interesting but largely un- 
explored land? I here make the urgent 
suggestion that the delegates to next 
year’s congress at Copenhagen organize 
a supplementary excursion to Unitarian 
shrines in Poland. 


ov 


My time here, however, has not been 
much occupied in visiting shrines. It has 
been the more drudging labor of explor- 
ing old books and manuscripts, many of 
them in almost unique copies, in black- 
letter old Polish or Latin, and in trying 
to extract from them what might prove 
of interest to our day, In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, as so often 
since, our faith was subject to incessant 
attack from both orthodox Protestants 
and Catholics. The literature is, there- 
fore, to no small extent apologetic or 
controversial, and our writers were ac- 
complished and tireless controversialists. 
One of these controversies, in which the 
ablest Jesuit writers endeavored to make 
out that the newly arisen Unitarians were 
only old Arian heretics in disguise, and 
most nearly akin to Jews and Turks in 
their faith, continued for twenty-three 
years, occupies no fewer than twenty-five 
quarto books, and runs to nearly 5,000 
pages, in which each publication on one 
side was at once answered by one or more 
on the other. Another, and the final one, 
terminated by the banishment of all 
Socinians from Poland, ran for the same 
length of time, and included an even 
larger number of works; and there were 
numerous minor controversies. I anticl- 
pate the reader’s question. No; I have not 
read all these books. No man could do it 
and survive. Not only are the questions 
at issue now long obsolete, but the argu- 
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ments, carried out with wearisome de- 
tail, are always substantially the same. 
You know at the outset what they are 
going to say. But it has been my duty 
to have all these books in hand, to scan 
title-pages, dedicatory epistles, prefaces, 
tables of contents, and conclusions, for 
significant indications of how the stream 
was running, and now and then to dip 
into a section that seemed promising, in 
order to understand the processes by 
which our fathers in the liberal faith 
won a standing ground, defended them- 
selves against attacks, and even sought 
to win ground against their adversaries. 
By process of elimination I hope later to 
be able to render an account of all this 
that shall not be without interest even 
to our own generation. 

My studies in the history of Socinianism 
in Poland are now nearly at an end, and 
after a few days further delving in 
Warsaw, I expect to return to Berlin and 
elsewhere in Germany to trace the dif- 
fusion of our movement in that land; 


and in the early spring to enter upon a 


similar mission in Transylvania. 

Before I close I must speak of the 
monument which the Unitarian Historical 
Society commissioned me to have erected 
over the neglected grave of Socinus. It 
is idle to expect to get anything done in 
Poland with American expedition; but 
this task has encountered an extraor- 
dinary number of delays and obstacles. I 
arrived at Krakéw late in May, but it 
was already July before I could bring 
together at the site four gentlemen who 
had shown much interest in the project, 
and whose counsel I deemed important. 
Several weeks then elapsed before the 
first plans could be submitted; and these 
were at once rejected as totally unfitting. 
After a fortnight a new plan was drawn 
which was better; but this still had to 
be substantially modified before one was 
reached that was thought satisfactory. 
Bids were then sought, but the price was 
quite beyond our resources. A fairly satis- 
factory stone was next found which we 
could afford, and we were ready to go 
ahead, and actually signed a contract. 
But it was necessary to secure a little 
more ground than the four square meters 
to which the government holds title. The 
peasant proprietress had from the begin- 
ning shown interest in a project which 
would place a handsome monument near 
her house, and it was understood that 
she would sell the small parcel needed for 
a nominal sum. But no; the secret leaked 
out that Americans were involved in the 
matter, and when approached she sud- 
denly said that she would on no account 
sell a foot to those millionaires of Amer- 
icans; which being interpreted, means 
that-she would sell for a very handsome 
sum, which she believed us abundantly 
able to pay. At this embarrassing moment 
the owner of the neighboring estate hand- 
Somely came to our relief. He lives in the 
very place where stood the house in which 
Socinus spent his last years; and his 
father a generation ago had been actively 
interested in keeping the grave of Socinus 
from being obliterated by the plow. He 
generously proposed that the remains, if 
any be found, and the original stone, be 
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removed to the park surrounding his 
manor house, and that the monument be 
erected there. There could not have been 
a happier solution of the problem, and 
the offer was accepted. Just then a much 
better and more beautiful stone was dis- 
covered and decided on, and the fourth 
plans were drawn for the new site, and 
we were happy at reaching the end of our 
troubles. But at last, when we came to 
negotiate for the stone, we were informed 
that the owner was not in a position to 
furnish it after all. In utter despair, worn 
out and discouraged, I decided to accept 
the next best thing, though it was not 
in the least attractive; for by now I was 
ready to do anything if the affair could 
only be brought to a conclusion. And 
then, I am bound to relate, my wife, who 
by temperament never regards difficulties 
and obstacles as anything but a chal- 
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lenge, of her own accord took hold where 
I had left off, and in short so managed 
that the monument is after all to be 
built of the chosen stone, a warm cream 
limestone, nearly as hard and durable as 
granite, and much more pleasing. I have 
been prepared again and again to be- 
lieve that the Devil himself must be using 
his ingenuity to thwart us, were it to be 
Supposed that he would in any case op- 
pose the erection of a monument in honor 
of a heretic. But now the contract is 
finally signed, and the first payment is 
made, and I expect that the work will 
proceed in due course. Completion is 
promised for the first of August. Shall a 
worthy and formal service of dedication 
be held, with a representative attendance 
of interested friends from abroad, just 
before or just after the Copenhagen Con- 
gress in 1934? 


Social Ideals of the Churches 


of the Churches” has been unani- 
mously approved by the _ recent 
Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal Coun- 
cil. The statement is divided into four 
sections: 1, an historical statement, cover- 
ing the period of the last twenty-four 
years; 2, an analysis of “The Social 
Order and the Good Life,” which is an 
extended discussion of Christian princi- 
ples as applied to economic relations, in- 
dustrial relations, gambling and specula- 
tion, the rural problem, marriage and the 
home, race relations, international rela- 
tions and the method by which the Chris- 
tian ideal is to be realized; 3, a con- 
densed summary of the revised “Social 
Ideals” in seventeen articles; 4, an ap- 
peal for “A New Age of Faith.” 
The seventeen articles summarizing the 
general positions taken in the document 
as a whole are as follows: 


Churches Should Stand For 


1. Practical application of the Christian 
principle of social well-being to the acquisition 
and use of wealth, subordination of speculation 
and the profit motive to the creative and co- 
operative spirit. 

2. Social planning and control of the credit 
and monetary systems and the economic proc- 
esses for the common good. 

8. The right of all to the opportunity for 
self-maintenance; a wider and fairer distri- 
bution of wealth ; a living wage, as a minimum, 
and above this a just share for the worker 
in the product of industry and agriculture. 

4. Safeguarding of all workers, urban and 
rural, against harmful conditions of labor and 
occupational injury and disease. 

5. Social insurance against sickness, acci- 
dent, want in old age and unemployment. 

6. Reduction of hours of labor as the gen- 
eral productivity -of industry increases; re- 
lease from employment at least one day in 
seven, with a shorter working week in prospect. 

7. Such special regulation of the conditions 
of work of women as shall safeguard their 
welfare and that of the family and the com- 
munity. 

8. The right of employees and employers 
alike to organize for collective bargaining and 


A NEW statement of “Social Ideals 


social action; protection of both in the exer- 
eise of this right; the obligation of both 
to work for the public good; encouragement of 
cooperatives and other organizations among 
farmers and other groups. 


9. Abolition of child labor; adequate pro- 
vision for the protection, education, spiritual 
nurture and wholesome recreation of every 
child. 


10. Protection of the family by the single 
standard of purity; educational preparation 
for marriage, home-making and parenthood. 


11. Economic justice for the farmer in legis- 
lation, financing, transportation, and the price 
of farm products as compared with the cost 
of machinery and other commodities which he 
must buy. 


12, Extension of the primary cultural op- 
portunities and social services now enjoyed 
by urban populations to the farm family. 


13. Protection of the individual and society 
from the social, economic, and moral waste 
of any traflic in intoxicants and habit-forming 
drugs. 


14. Application of the Christian principle 
of redemption to the treatment of offenders; 
reform of penal and correctional methods and 
institutions, and of criminal court procedure. 


15. Justice, opportunity and equal rights for 
all; mutual goodwill and cooperation among 
racial, economic, and religious groups. 


16. Repudiation of war, drastic reduction of 
armaments, participation in international 
agencies for the peaceable settlement of all 
controversies; the building of a cooperative 
world order. 


17, Recognition and maintenance of the 
rights and responsibilities of. free speech, free 
assembly, and a free press; the encourage- 
ment ,of free communication of mind with 
mind as essential to the discovery of truth. 


The statement closes with an appeal for 
“A New Age of Faith,” in part as follows: 


What our people lack is neither material 
resources nor technical skill—these we have 
in superabundance—but a dedication to the 
common good, a courage and an unselfishness 
greater than are now manifest in American 
life. The tasks are beyond us, and their ac- 
complishment will be indetinitely delayed or 
frustrated unless there can be a nation-wide 
spiritual awakening which has social goals. 
Our supreme social need is spiritual awakening. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Rethinking Fundamentals Needed 


ATCHWORDS seem ever to attract human 
(Cs beings. Psychoanalysis, Couéism, and Be- 

haviourism at once come to mind as terms 
on which volumes have been written and sermons 
preached. Today it is “Technocracy.” Each of these 
ideas contains an important truth. Each, also, gives 
evidence of the facts that man is constantly ‘adrift 
on an ocean of doubt, and that “hope springs 
eternal in the human breast.” Basically, these 
mental moods are symptomatic of a deep need— 
that of rethinking fundamentals. At the moment 
we do not know how any given idea fits into a phi- 
losophy because we are minus the philosophy. The 
best of our fathers knew what they believed, and 
while we know that such beliefs cannot be ours 
they were not “carried about by every wind of 
doctrine.” To be sure we cast a halo of glory over 
the past and imagine an erstwhile sincerity which 
did not exist. Nevertheless; there were those who 
“held fast to the faith.” 

Admit the swiftly changing scenes of modern 
life, we need a point of reference by which all 
things are tested. For us that can never be a “faith 
once for all delivered.” If there be eternal truth, 
nobody has ever discovered. it. That should not 
imply, however, that we are on shifting sand. There 
is an ascending hierarchy of truth to which we may 
go from height to height. The quest for certainty is 
ever alluring, but it is not for us. Still, in the 
language of the poet: 

“'Tis not immortals to command success ; 
But we'll do more—deserve it.” 

The way out of our present dilemma is not back- 
ward but forward. To avoid snatching at ideas that 
have but little solid truth within them we must 
learn to develop a fundamental philosophy, which 
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at the same time shall be tentative so as to admit 
of change without disturbance. The true scientist 
is not alarmed at the advent of a discovery though 
it out-modes all his past work. He rejoices in the 
new opportunity for advance. It must not be other- 
wise with a philosophy of living. Instrumentalistic 
though such philosophy be, it is not only the best 
available, but both suffices to check our grasping at 
straws like a drowning man and also makes for a 
greater progress in human relations than is other- 
wise possible. Apply this to what is now going on 
in international and economic life. We are at the 
moment engaged in patching up our affairs largely 
because we lack a sound political and economic 
norm for our guidance. In these instances as in all 
others the norm must change with further thought 
and experience; but without a reference point at 
all we are undone. The moral of which is that min- 
isters must rethink fundamentals for the guidance 
of a world that is humbugged with catchwords, the 
errors of which are not readily discerned from their 
truth. 


IERNEST CALDECOTT. 


Our Bed-Rock Assets 


URRENT DISTRESSES of all sorts con- 

strain every sort of organization including 

religious, to make a fresh and searching 
restudy of objective and of technic, all conditioned 
by their liquid assets, moral and others. Fifteen 
years ago we planned a campaign. The objective 
was fine, “the spiritual invigoration of our 
churches,” and incidentally church extension. For 
that campaign we raised a large amount of money. 
Here was a big thing to be done. Quite naturally 
we turned to the men of our churches who in years 
just past had done big things during the war. The 
technic of this campaign seemed very like that 
of war-time campaigns. Great publicity, tons of 
reading matter, broadcasting, quotas, many 
speeches by ministers and laymen. It is beside the 
point to appraise that undertaking today. It could 
not be repeated. A new objective, at least one 
differently phrased, and a different technic are 
required. 

In common with all other religious bodies, we 
have noted a cooling, a falling away of many of 
our previous supporters. Under genealogical, social, 
economic and even political urges, if not pressures, 
many have become dissociated from all churches. 
The bond was a tenuous one; in many instances 
it was broken. Today our churches, reduced some- 
what in numbers, can yet count among the faithful 
remaining, men and women who are steadfast not. 
because they have merely an intellectual apprecia- 
tion of our gospel, they experience a quiet steady 
moral passion for a gospel which has helped and is 
helping them bear great and unaccustomed burdens 
with fortitude and courage; it confirms them in 
their patience and good will, it makes tenderness 
and good will an inevitable daily exercise as well 
as strictest integrity; it fosters patterns of the 
highest, faithful to the eternal laws, and in follow- 
ing such patterns they enjoy the pledge of the 
Eternal that highest hopes shall be fulfilled. 
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Such are our bed-rock assets. At least a handful 
are to be found in every church. Brought into a 
close fellowship by the purpose to share their faith 
with those who suffer because they have it not; 
accepting self-discipline and instruction better to 
qualify for that service, conferring each week for 
mutual criticism, suggestion and encouragement ; 
by the obvious fact of fellow beings suffering from 
lack of such a gospel, they would be bereft of our 
old self-conscious recoil from talking religion, such 
a group in each church, allied with similar groups 
in all the churches, would prove the greatest. bless- 
ing to our cause we have ever known. 

Such people are modest; they distrust their qual- 
ifications ; they cannot be drafted as in earlier times 
men were drafted. They are needed for a great 
emergency, and for that kind of work only volun- 
teers are usable. 

Any minister can visualize what such a group, 
and such a procedure would do for the local church. 
The revival of a virile faith in local churches would 
point the way to greater things. 


WALTER FI’. GREENMAN. 


First Things First 


HERE ARE PEOPLE who never begin a book 
| at the beginning. Instead, they turn first of 
all to the last few pages to see what kind of 
ending the author has provided. Desiring the thrill- 
ing climax without wading through two hundred 
and fifty preliminary pages and without waiting 
for the natural unfolding of the plot, they open 
the book at the final chapter, and thereby forfeit 
the pleasure of anticipation and the pastime of 
speculation. 

There are people who are so constituted by tem- 
perament that they face any new project for the 
common good in exactly this same spirit. They are 
not content to begin at the beginning. They want 
the last chapter first. If the proposal appeals to 
them, they chafe at any delay. Why bother with 
all the tiresome preliminaries? 

When, after long discussion by the joint com- 
mission, the carefully thought-out plan for the Free 
Church was first divulged, there were certain min- 
isters and laymen who were disappointed that the 
plan proposed was not more ambitious and far- 
reaching. They desired the immediate organic 
merger of Unitarians and Universalists. And be- 
cause they wanted this corporate union without 
waiting, the present modest proposal of organized 
cooperation between like-minded liberals struck 
them as a mere gesture. 

Let us begin at the beginning, and, turning our 
pages in order, watch the development of an in- 
spiring story. Let us be content to let one accom- 
plishment lead naturally and inevitably to the next. 
Let us conserve and stabilize our gains, as we go 
forward. Enthusiasm tends to force the pace, but 
progress is a result, not of explosion but of growth. 
“First the blade, then the ear, then the full grain 
in the ear.” 

ABBOT PETERSON. 
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Wake Up, America 


AN IN THE MASS seems almost always less 
M admirable than man the individual, and 

just as art produced for the masses aims at 
the common denominator of public taste, which is 
found to be flat and stale, so the mass reaction to 
times like the present is a common denominator of 
our fears and despairs. No one of us but has heard 
it said in recent months that the days of “reform’’ 
are over, that we no longer are hopeful, as we were 
a generation ago, of our ability to reshape society 
nearer to the heart’s desire, that creative evolution 
is an outmoded delusion. Thus we talk collectively, 
and the attitude is reflected in our literature, our 
press, our communal activities. 

Yet few of us, as individuals, actually thus be- 
lieve. We may have had our faith shaken in various 
of our pet projects for reform. We may have less 
cheerful optimism than we once had. We may even 
be conscious, as never before, of a certain malignant 
inertia in society which blocks and delays and even 
pulls progress awry. But deep within us we still 
are aware that man has always done much, can al- 
ways do more, to shape his world, and that the 
mere effort to do so is one of the things which 
chiefly differentiates him from the brutes. 

As a matter of fact, there are many phases of 
society which are better opened to reform at the 
present time than in. more prosperous eras, and 
there are things which we can and do agree are 
worth doing no matter what is happening to the 
pound sterling or northern China. For one thing, 
consider regional planning. Nobody in his right 
senses wishes to see the beauty of the American 
countryside ruined any more than it has: been, the 
villages converted into motor slums, the highways 
into roaring lanes of truck traffic. For fifteen years 
we have been building “good roads” without any 
consideration of what such roads were doing to the 
countryside, to the towns, to property values, to 
beauty and decency of life. At last, when much 
irreparable damage has been done, we are waking 
up. And shall we wake up helpless, and say there 
is nothing we can do about it? That is nonsense. 
If we can build the roads in one place, we can build 
them in another. If we can invent automobiles, we 
can invent a way to use them without spoiling our 
country. “Gi 

Now, when we have less money to spend on road 
building, we have time to plan. To plan not as 
separate towns, but in terms of the region, the 
state. Westchester County, N.Y., began doing this 
years ago, and now has a system of parked high- 
ways which has vastly improved the countryside 
instead of making it ugly, and which has appre- 
ciated property values a billion dollars. Your 
region, my region, can accomplish the same. Here 
is work which we can do, with certain knowledge of 
its usefulness and almost certain faith in its success. 
It is but one of many things. Give yourself to some 
such project, forget the mass attitude of despair, 
and realize that the good fight is not over yet, nor 
all the good fighters sulking in their tents. 

WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 
Pastoral Work Revives Churches 


The method of ringing doorbells doubled congregations in four 
parishes; it will do so in yours 


CLOYD H. VALENTINE 


The News Letter haus invited short 
articles on “ways of revitalizing Uni- 
tarian churches.” These articles will 
be published under different titles, 
but readers will recognize the trend. 

In this first .description, Mr. 
Valentine revives a _ too-often neg- 
lected custom. He proves the fact, 
stated again and again by successful 
ministers, that organized, unremitting 
parish visiting, does get results. 


HEN I was invited to contribute 

\X/ to The News Letter an article 

about revitalizing the Unitarian 
Church, it was suggested that the sen- 
tences should be constructive. It is a fact, 
however, that an inferior structure oc- 
eupies the site upon which I propose to 
build; and therefore, before setting up the 
new edifice, I am compelled to tear down 
the old. Or, as the matter may be phrased, 
in order to prepare a pleasing omelette, 
one must first break the eggs. 

Regarding the subject of institutional 
success, I possess an a priori. It is that, 
nine-tenths of the time, whether an or- 
ganization shall triumph or fail is de 
pendent upon the quality of its leader- 
ship. Now if this postulation is correct, 
and in the light of my experience it is, 
then Unitarian ministers are primarily re- 
sponsible for the present assumedly un- 
fortunate condition of Unitarianism. The 
fact, however, certainly has its gladden- 
ing implications. For these ministers, still 
being its leaders, may even now make 
their denomination not only as good as it 
once was, but infinitely grander than it 
ever was. 

In short, there are two particular eggs 
which I deem it advisable to break. One 
of these can be defined as meetings, or 
as over-organization. Our denomination, 
for instance, is about as large as a score 
of average-sized Roman Catholic parishes. 
But we have almost enough organizations 
to run the whole Roman Catholie Church 
in America. Beeause of this fact, our poor 
ministers, especially those in New Wng- 
land, have to waste in hurrying from one 
unnecessary meeting to another, most val- 
uable hours which, if properly employed, 
would be sufficient to make our churches 
the living agencies that we all desire them 
to be. 

We have the Religious Arts Guild, the 
Unitarian Temperance Society, the Uni- 
tarian Historical Society, the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union, the county confer- 
ences, the Ministers’ Monday Club, the 
Ministers’ Tnesday Club, the Boston Min- 
isters’ Club, and several others. 

I claim that, if our churches are to be 
revivified, it must be done first by our 
ministers renouncing, if not utterly de- 
nouncing, the everlasting meetings which 
our over-organization occasions. Con- 
fronted by the temptation to be present at 
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these meetings, every minister should de- 
clare: “Help me, O Lord, to do the work 
which Thou gavest me to do.” 

The second egg which requires break- 
ing is that of over-emphasis upon intellec- 
tuality. When our ministers are not at- 
tending meetings, they may generally be 
found reading books, academic and unin- 
teresting. For they feel that the people 
are hungry to learn what Thales thought 
about the whichness of the why, or what 
Ariosto thought about the whyness of the 
which. As a matter of fact, this sort of 
thing is not what the people want. It is 
what they don’t want. And indeed, if 
they were fundamentally interested in 
gaining information concerning dry-as- 
dust philosophical subjects, they could se- 
cure it more accurately at the commu- 
nity publie library, or by correspondence 
courses. We ministers need the realiza- 
tion that we are running a church and not 
a college. What the people desire is to 
have presented to them, as simply as pos- 
sible, some simple truth which will make 
their lives a little more happy, confident, 
and peaceful. Unless and until our min- 
isters cease regarding themselves as pro- 
fessors in a department of philosophy, we 
cannot hope for a revival. 

A Unitarian minister lately said: “I 
have not been able to read a book since 
last Thursday.” 

I replied: “I have not read one for five 
years.” 

As a matter of fact, this was an in- 
tentional exaggeration on my part. It had 
been only three years. 

My constructive thought I introduce by 


stating that, last New Year’s Eve, I was 
awakened by a ringing of bells. Hearing 
them in all their beauty, I said to myself: 
“There is my New Year’s Resolution. Dur- 
ing 1933, I shall avoid every meeting 
which I can avoid: I shall not peruse a 
single tome which is academic. I shall 
rather spend my time and effort in ring- 
ing bells.” Almost any Unitarian minister 
could secure good results if he would 
spend his time, as I spend mine, in ring- 
ing doorbells. 

But there is my thought and my as- 
surance. Fellow ministers, take new cour- 
age. Be of good cheer. Ours is the op- 
portunity of making Unitarianism alive, 
glorious, and grand. We can cause it to 
reach loftier heights than ever. We can 
awaken in all our constituents the inter- 
est, vigor, and enthusiasm, which we so 
earnestly wish them to have. And the 
secret of it all is a work distinctly 
pastoral. 

Aware that our denomination will make 
slight headway if we are either commit- 
teemen or college professors, let us be 
confident that noblest victories can be 
achieved if we are good ministers of Jesus 
Christ. 


Copies of Report of the 
Joint Commission Available 


Copies of the report of the 
and Universalist Commissions 
“practicability of uniting the two com- 
munions for the common good” have been 
sent to the ministers and chairmen of 
boards of trustees of all Unitarian 
churches. Many churches, probably, will 
want copies for distribution among their 
members. Such copies will be supplied at 
once if notice is sent to Dr. Walter Reid 
Hunt, secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Unitarian 
upon the 


BOOTH OF THE NEW YORK LEAGUP OF UNITARIAN WOMEN 


For the 
Industries Exposition at 
Do Unitarians Believe?’ 


tenth year, the scapes had this booth at the annual Women’s Arts and 
otel Commodore, New York City, recently. “What 
many visitors asked. Bach questioner was given 


descriptive Hterature. 
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The Register and News Letter 


The Stirring Story of ‘Cheerful Letters” 


They travel to homes in the Tennessee mountains, Kansas prairies, and 
to a prison in Virginia, always broadening horizons 


sents a pageant, entitled ‘Broaden- 

ing Horizons.” Correspondents and a 
few workers take the parts. The time is 
the present. 

The first scene is laid in the parish 
house of any Unitarian church. Four 
women sort, wrap and tag a collection of 
toys and games, many of which came from 
the ten-cent store. Near by are fifty bags 
of candy, camouflaged in bright napkins, 
and a pile of used Christmas cards, re- 
| claimed by scissors, paste, colored paper 
| and seals. Soon these articles are placed 

in a huge carton. A fifth woman enters, 
staggering under a heavy load. She re- 
marks, “I have succeeded in finding some- 
thing good for each grown-up to be at the 
community tree. I couldn’t bear to neg- 
lect them.” 

Another replies, “I’m glad our box is 
adequate. We'll fill the chinks with books, 
magazines and quilt scraps, and waste no 
space.” 

The second scene occurs in a crowded 
home in the Tennessee mountains. The 
room teems with young and old, gazing 
happily at a dismantled Christmas tree. 
A crippled boy contentedly colors pic- 
tures; a grandmother looks fondly at a 
string of beads. A young mother speaks, 
“Watch Willie eat his ‘store candy.’ He 
never saw none before. I’m sure proud of 
our gifts. If Cheerful Letter friends 
hadn’t helped Mrs. S——, we’d have had 
no Christmas.” 

Thus are horizons broadened North and 
South! 

The scene changes to the kitchen of an 
Arkansas home, A woman unpacks a box 
of books, while her daughter places them 
on shelves beside others. She speaks, “I’m 
glad the Cheerful Letter sent some simple 
novels. Most of the thirty families, which 
borrow our books, read for pleasure. Mr. 
J . who can’t read easily, will enjoy 
these picture books along with the chil- 
dren. I’ll give these extra Bibles and dic- 
tionaries to those who have none. After 
the magazines have been read, the chil- 
dren shall have them for cut-outs. I wish 
our far-away friends could know what a 
good book means to me and dozens like 
me, after Ive milked three cows, 

_ churned, cooked for ten, done the wash- 
ing, scrubbed and darned.” 
: Again the horizon has broadened. 

The scene shifts once more, this time 
; to the office of a principal of a Georgia 
-_ eonsolidated school in a modern building 
with noticeably meagre equipment. The 
‘man speaks wearily to a shabbily dressed 
woman, “We must get this school ac- 
credited, for we can’t keep going with- 
out state aid.” ° 

The girl replies, “We teachers have 
given generously but with our salaries 
cut again, we cannot spare another cent. 
It’s impossible to collect a library of 
seven volumes per pupil to meet state 
- requirements.” 

Just then another woman rushes in, 
n g breathlessly, “John has come 


Ten Cheerful Letter Exchange pre- 


from the station with an enormous box, 
addressed to our school.” John enters, 
deposits the box and loiters to watch 
curiously. 

With alacrity, out of keeping with his 
Southern drawl, the principal opens the 
box, Saying in an awed tone, “An answer 
to prayer! This note says there are two 
hundred books from the Cheerful Letter 
in New York. See this set of Waverley 
novels and this encyclopedia. Our library 
is established.” 

Who shall count the number of people 
whose horizons have broadened? 


A RESOLUTION 


“J will give the church a fair 
chance by attending the services for 
six consecutive Sundays. I will not 
allow any excuse or invitation to 
keep me away. Thousands and thou- 
sands of people find the church in- 
dispensable, not a mere extra added 
on to life. Its services offer an op- 
portunity for personal growth, and 
a life which excludes them loses 
something vital by doing so. In fair- 
ness to myself and to the church, 
I resolve here and now to attend 
without fail on the next six 
Sundays.” 

If you will make and keep this 
resolution, you may be doing for 
yourself the most significant thing 
imaginable. You may be opening the 
door to a richer and fuller life. 


oe at RR nn EEE SS 


The next scene presents the interior of 
an ungraded school in the Southern moun- 
tains. Fifty wriggling children from five 
to seventeen years old sit in pairs at rude 
desks. The splintery floor is full of cracks. 
From the rusty stove come puffs of smoke, 
and the children cough. The teacher, 
bright and alert, has no table, desk or 
chair. She distributes stubs of pencils to 
some, points to a bright picture, mounted 
on cardboard, hanging on the drab wall, 
and directs Grade IV to write a story 
about it. She continues, “Tommy, take 
the box of clippings and hunt for informa- 
tion about Jaya. Susie, see what the folder 
of health pictures contains about the care 
of teeth.” She turns -to write upon the 
blackboard geography questions from a 
teachers’ magazine, murmuring, “What 
should I do without the help of the Cheer- 
ful Letter Home Study Department?” 

Again horizons widen. 

Another scene shows an old Oklahoma 
minister, holding a Greek lexicon. He says, 
“Thank God for the Cheerful Letter 
teacher, who helps me study word deriva- 
tion and broadens my horizon.” 

A still further shift of scene shows men, 
all in convict uniform, in the recreation 
hall of a Virginia prison, practicing or- 
chestral music under the leadership of a 
youth with a banjo. A quick change dis- 
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plays two elderly Massachusetts women, 
sitting comfortably before an open fire. 
One says, “I have had a recent letter from 
‘my friend, the murderer.’ Several years 
ago he was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for killing a man in a drunken 
brawl. At first he was desperate; I wrote 
to him faithfully. Because he loved music, 
I had his banjo repaired and sent him 
musical scores. Now he is organizing a 
prison orchestra, his attitude has changed 
and he has been rewarded by being made 
head of the shop with a stipend of pay.” 

Even prison walls cannot keep horizons 
from broadening. 

The scene changes to the Kansas prairie. 
On the doorstep of a rude frame house 
sits a woman, making a flour bag into a 
pillow slip. She calls encouragingly to 
two lads, bringing a pail of water from a 
distant stream, “Your work is worth 
while, sons, A daffodil bulb, the Cheerful 
Letter sent us, is budded. Bring water 
enough to keep ahead of the Kansas 
drought, and our garden will be the glory 
of the countryside. The kitchen floor 
stays clean so long. since you set the 
stepping stones like the ones in the maga- 
zine pictures, that I have time to work 
out-of-doors. Progress must be part of 
your lives and with the help of the Cheer- 
ful Letter I can always broaden your 
horizons.” 

The closing scene shows a Cheerful 
Letter worker reading a correspondent’s 
letter, which ends thus, “You can never 
know what it means in the midst of a 
hopeless day to find one of your letters in 
the R.F.D. box.” She murmurs, “It is 
things like this, which enrich my life and 
broaden my horizon.” 

ETHEL L. Herspy, Secretary. 


Worcester League at Athol; Mass. 


The Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women will meet Thursday, February 9, 
at 11 a.m., at Athol, Mass. The devotional 
service will be conducted by Mrs. Elbridge 
F. Stoneham, president. Dr. James C. 
Duncan, Clinton, Mass., will deliver an ad- 
dress, “What the Alliance Means to the 
Minister.” A box luncheon will be served 
at 12:30 P.m. 

The afternoon session will convene at 
1:30 p.m. An address will be given by 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
General Alliance. The address will be 
followed by a question period. 


Y.P.R.U. Alumni to Meet 


The alumni of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union are planning a reunion for 
Saturday evening, February 4, to be held 
in the parish hall of the First Parish in 
Watertown, Mass. Dinner will be served 
at six o’clock, followed by an entertain- 
ment. Tickets may be obtained from Mrs. 
Edward P. Furber, 11 Bates Road, Water- 
town, Mass., or from Miss Ruth Twiss, 
36 Willow Street, Newton Center, Mass. 


UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Published from 
Denominational Headquarters 


EDWARD H. COTTON, Editor 
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Reason or Force? 


SToRM Over Asia. By Paul Hutchinson. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. $3.00. 


MORAL MAN AND IMMORAL Socrpty. By Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


Tue Sprrit oF WoRLD Pouitics. By William 
Ernest Hocking. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $5.00. 


The great question of the present mo- 
ment is whether the human soul can 
master the tremendous difficulties that 
confront it. This question involves two 
factors, the mind and the will. It may 
or may not be possible for the mind to 
understand and to find a solution for 
the problems that are before it. And if 
these are both understood and solved, it 
may or may not be possible for the en- 
lightened mind to arouse the will to 
make its solutions effective. 

That it is possible for the human mind 
to grasp courageously and clearly a very 
complex problem is proved by Paul 
Hutchinson’s analysis of the ferment that 
is working -in the Orient. Whether every 
statement of the author is true cannot 
be tested, but he goes to the bottom of 
the trouble that is brewing in Japan, 
China, India and Russia. In each instance, 
he throws fresh light upon the power of 
the racial spirit, when it blindly or delib- 
erately either seeks to impress itself upon 
more helpless nations, or attempts to 
cast off foreign domination. He foresees 
trouble for Japan both from Russia and 
from China, and a long period of disorder, 
uncertain in its outcome, for India. That 
a storm is brewing over Asia is certain. 
Whether any human power can prevent 
it, Hutchinson is in doubt. The book is 
clearly and forcibly written, pervaded by 
a sense of the grandeur of the conflicts 
in the making. 

Professor Niebuhr touches upon the 
international problem in a mood of des- 
pair. He is more concerned with the ques- 
tion of economic justice. Professor 
Niebuhr’s analyses are remarkable. He is 
pessimistic about the power of either the 
mind or the will to prevent disaster. An 
individual may be moved by the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, but a group is immune 
to its influence, oppressed groups are in 
a hopeless condition. They are too weak 
to overthrow their oppressors by force, 
and are unable to move their compassion 
by exhibiting the virtues of patience and 
humility. Cooperative ardor offers the 
only hope, and this cannot be expected 
to keep long aflame. Professor Niebuhr’s 
style is balanced and sustained, with a 
mournful solemnity in harmony with his 
thoughts. 

Professor Hocking approaches the prob- 
lems of the foreign governments of Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt with the coolness 
and breadth of mind of the scholar, com- 
bined with the quick and sure insight of 
the mystic. With absolute fearlessness 
and utter courage, imperturbably facing 


each difficulty that appears, he goes to 
the roots of the general principles of 
government and to their application to 
the British and French dominion over the 
peoples of the Near East. He has none 
of the sense of hopelessness of Professor 
Niebuhr, and does not, with Dr. Hutchin- 
son, attempt to foresee the uncertainties 
of inevitable conflict. Instead he places 
reliance on the ability of the governors 
to permeate the governed with the ideas 
of government, and to impart the will 
and the power to rule to Arabs, Jews, 
Syrians and Egyptians. 

It is well to read these three excellent 
books together. They touch the widest 
extremes. Somewhere within them the 
truth is contained. M. H. JR. 


Light Diffused 


CHRISTIAN FAITH IN MODERN LIGHT. By 
R. J. Campbell, D.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 

Two facts regarding the author of this 
book throw light upon its value. After 
distinguishing himself as a popular lib- 
eral preacher, he swung over to the Es- 
tablished Chureh and delivered these lec- 
tures as Canon-Teacher, pledged “to keep 
in mind the recommendations of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York in their 
joint Pastoral Letter to the Church of 
England setting forth a Way or Renewal 
of Christian faith and life in the present 
difficult and perplexing period of our na- 
tional history.” Then, too, we know from 
his bibliography that he has read widely 
both the orthodox and liberal literature 
on the subject. 

Dr. Campbell’s examination of Chris- 
tian faith in modern light is chiefly con- 
ditioned by the first of these facts. He is 
the advocate of a great historical position 
to which he came from the outside. There 
can be no doubt that it is a great his- 
torical position, nor can there be any 
doubt that Dr. Campbell has found his 
center there. From this center, these lec- 
tures gain poise, body and proportion. 
They escape the pitfalls and excesses into 
which so much liberal criticism, for want 
of some stabilizing center, falls. They re- 
veal the subtle understanding of spir- 
itual life which arises from the long ex- 
perience of the great traditional churches. 

But on the other hand, the limitations 
of the book arise from these same facts. 
“Modern light” is very carefully filtered 
before it is allowed to fall on established 
Christian faith, and it is filtered by a 
mind which has already made its decision. 
The frequent quotations are often stronger 
than the author’s own power of assimila- 
tion. One looks in vain for the integrity 
and the cumulative power which arise 
from the scientific approach to history, 
from the thorough logic of systematic 
theology, and from consistent spiritual 
realism confronting those forces which 
have brought us all to “the present diffi- 
cult and perplexing period of our national 
history.” L, T. P. 
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Religion in Our Times 


RELIGION IN OuR TIMES. By Gaius Glenn 
Atkins. New York: Round Table Press. 


The book purports to be “a history of 
American religious life in our own times.” 
The author begins his story with forty 
years ago, takes up one movement after 
another with the conspicuous personality 
connected with that cause, commencing 
with Moody and his revivals and ending 
with Buchman and his “House Parties.” 
Phillips Brooks and George A. Gordon are 
brought into the picture with their calm- 
ing and intellectualizing influence as rep- 
resentative of new forces working on the 
old faith. Then came the “social” with 
Francis G. Peabody and Walter Rauschen- 
busch, not forgetting Washington Gladden. 
These were the days of “Jesus and,” or 
“Christianity and.’ The author thinks 
that while what followed the “and” was 
usually important, consisting of studies in 
the family, industry and so forth, what 
preceded it was more important, since it 
was “an attempt to test Western civiliza- 
tion by the ideals and methods of Jesus.” 
Of course, one does not forget what Harry 
Elmer Barnes calls the “Jesus stereotype.” 
We can so easily read into Jesus what is 
really in our own minds. Nevertheless, it 
is significant that the name of the 
Nazarene can still conjure up the great 
ideals. Even if he were a myth he would 
be worth creating. Quite evidently, what 
is needed is to take him sufficiently 
seriously as to test out his alleged teach- 
ings in a distraught world which certainly 
needs something that it has not at present. 

Indeed, the criticism to be leveled 
against this book is that it deals super- 
ficially with each fact and never once gets » 
at the heart of a single problem. If the 
role of historian is simply that of re- 
corder, then the author has done well 
within the limits of one book. If the his- 
torian is also to be interpreter, then much 
time has been wasted. It is the present 
reviewer's opinion that the great need of 
the times, following a careful assembling 
of the facts, is to show the underlying 
causes of the various conditions, and also 
their probable consequences in the future. 

The rest of the book follows in the same 
strain as the chapters already indicated. 
Dr. Rainsford and his institutionalizing 
of the church; the effect of the “higher 
criticism,” with such personalities as 
Charles A. Briggs and Algernon Crapsey ; 
the impact of science on religious thought ; 
the work of the Federal Council; the cru- 
sading Dr. Parkhurst, with his successors 
Rabbi Wise and John Haynes Holmes; 
the church and world peace (which is the 
best chapter in the book); the funda- 
mentalist conflict, all come under swift 
review. Then follows a more lengthy treat- 
ment of Christian Science and Spiritual- 
ism, concluding with a discussion of 
Buchmanism. Perhaps the most serious 
criticism of the book is that it savors of 
a collection of newspaper articles; its 
virtue lies in a dozen modern movements 
being comprehended within its covers. But 
one lays down the work with the query, 
“What has all this to do with religion?” 
For the most part, it deals only with the 
clothes religion wears. E. ©. 
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The Week for Unitarian Youth 


Young People’s Sunday February 5 followed by reunion with 
Universalists and social and dramatic events 


teenth observance of Young People’s 

Sunday by the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union and the opening of Young 
People’s Week. In 1917 Rey. Houghton 
Page, then president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, inaugurated the custom 
of observing one Sunday a year as Young 
People’s Sunday in Unitarian churches 
throughout the country. Since 1921 Young 
People’s Sunday has ushered in the pro- 
gram of national Young People’s Week. 


Prtcentn ote fifth will mark the six- 


History and Development 


In 1917 Mr. Page’s suggestion met with 
small response on the part of churches 
who were asked to permit their young 
people to take a prominent part in the 
church services, and it was not until 1921 
that the officers of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, realizing the infinite pos- 
sibilities of Mr. Page’s plan, began to 
campaign first with and then through the 
individual members of the organization 
for the observance of Young People’s Sun- 
day as an annual event in our churches. 

Hach year the response has been greater 
and young people throughout the country 
have accepted the challenge and proven 
themselves capable of conducting a morn- 
ing service of worship with dignity and 
real depth of feeling. The feeling of skep- 
ticism on the part of ministers and con- 
gregations has gradually decreased, and 
sympathy and interest have taken their 
place. 

In 1928 the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation printed under the title “Voice of 
Unitarian Youth’ some of the original 
prayers and sermons given that year. 
Shortly afterwards the Ministerial Union 
testified to the success and value of Young 
People’s Sunday and ever since has co- 
operated by urging its observance in all 
Unitarian churches. | 


Young People’s Sunday 


In many churches the young people are 
permitted to take over the entire manage- 
ment of the church program for Young 
People’s Sunday. 

It is on this day also that the national 
Young People’s Religious Union through its 
local societies asks churches if they will 
contribute all or part of the collection 
to the treasury of the national Young 
People’s Religious Union to be used for 
national work. This contribution from the 
older friends of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union means much not only finan- 
cially but also as an indication of interest 
in and sympathy with the purposes and 
aims of the national organization. 


Young People’s Week 


In 1921 it became evident that a social 
program as well as a religious program 
should be a part of the annual Young 
People’s observance. The social programs 
that were introduced then and have be- 


- come an annual part of the Young People’s 
_ Week program have afforded the oppor- 


tunity of demonstrating the wide scope of 
interests and abilities which characterizes 
the membership of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. Also they are the means 
of supplying a large percentage of the an- 
nual income. It has been customary to 
hold plays and dances in the larger centers 
like Boston, Mass., New York City, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Los Angeles, Calif., as well 
as entertainments and parties in local 
churches. All or part of the proceeds of 
these affairs accrue to the national 
treasury. 

The Little Theatre Tournament in New 
York seems to have become a permanent 
feature of the observance there. Some six 
or more societies prepare and present plays 
in the tournament and a cup is awarded 
to the winning society. 

In Boston a play is produced two nights 
in succession and a week or two later a 
formal dance is held. Observances in Los 
Angeles and Chicago have varied, some- 
times a dance, sometimes dramatics. 


Uni-Uni Rally 


Four years ago it was discovered that 
the Universalist Young People’s Christian 
Union had a nation-wide observance of 
Young People’s Sunday at approximately 
the same time as the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. It was felt that a joint 
rally would be most desirable. The first 
one, held at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion (Universalist) in Boston, was an out- 
standing success. In the years which have 
followed, the rallies have been held alter- 
nately in Unitarian and Universalist 
churches with prominent speakers. 


The 1933 Program 


The program for this year’s Young 
People’s Week is in charge of a committee 
of which Miss Elizabeth M. Johnson of 
Milton, Mass., is chairman. Under her 
main committee have been established sev- 
eral sub-committees, the most important 
of which are the dramatic committee, 
headed by Miss Winifred Cline of Medford, 
Mass., and the dance committee headed 
by Miss Bette Sommers of Dorchester, 
Mass. Ernest Shelley of Dorchester is 
business manager and Dane Wells of 
Needham, Mass., treasurer of the main 
committee. 


Calendar of Events 


February 5—Young People’s Sunday. 

February 10—Formal dance in Boston 
at the Copley Plaza Hotel. Play and dance 
in Chicago. 

February 12—Fourth annual rally of 
the Young People’s Religious Union— 
Young People’s Christian Union in Boston 
at Arlington Street Church with Dr. Lee 
S. MeCollester of Tufts College as speaker 
at the evening service. 

February 17 and 18—Little Theatre 
Tournament in New York City. 

February 24 and 25—Presentation of 
“Outward Bound” at Huntington Cham- 
bers Hall in Boston. 


Union in Detroit 


Universalist and Unitarian churches effect 
trial merger for six months 

The Universalist Society and the First 
Unitarian Church of Detroit, Mich., have 
effected a temporary merger, with the 
possibility that at the end of six months 
the union will be made permanent. The in- 
vitation came from the Universalists and 
was accepted unanimously at the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian church. The 
first union service was held January 15. 
Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, minister of the 
Unitarian church, is to serve as minister. 

Under the plan of union, proposed by 
the Universalist congregation, the two 
churches will hold joint worship services 
in the Universalist church and will con- 
centrate all their parish activities in the 
parish house of that chureh. 

The Universalist church has been with- 
out a pastor since the first of the year, 
when the resignation of Dr. Frank D. 
Adams took effect. The widening of Wood- 
ward Avenue will leave the Unitarian 
church without a building. 

Consequently the two congregations, 
which have maintained unusually friendly 
relations for years, decided upon the tem- 
porary merger to effect needed economies 
and to discover if a permanent merger is 
desirable. The union really is a reunion, 
for the Universalist congregation was 
formed about a half century ago by a 
group which withdrew from the Unitarian 
society. 

For the third consecutive year the Uni- 
tarian society ended the year with all 
bills paid and without having curtailed 
any essential activity. On the contrary, 
all have been continued, some with in- 
creased vigor. The minister reports that 
congregations have been slightly above the 
average and the interest well sustained, 
that the church school, under the direction 
of Miss Frances Wood, was never better, 
the Arista Club (Y. P. R. U.) never more 
active, and the Women’s Alliance never 
more effective in its work for the denomi- 
nation and the church. Wade O. Hulbert, 
Charles B. Marks and Mrs. John Decker 
have been elected to fill the vacancies 
caused by the out-going members of the 
board of trustees, 


Personals 


A sermon by Rey. Charles J. Staples, 
minister of the Unitarian church in North- 
borough, Mass., appeared in the January 
issue of The Homiletic Review. “The 
Three Doors” was the subject of Mr. 
Staples’s sermon. 


Rey. Ben F. Wilson, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Erie, Pa., ad- 
dressed the faculty and students of AI- 
legheny College, Meadville, Pa., Jan- 
uary 18. 


A reception in honor of Rey. and Mrs. 
Ernest Caldecott was held after the 
church service on Sunday, January 15, 
in order to give the members of the First 
Unitarian Society of Schenectady, N.Y., 
an opportunity to express their apprecia- 
tion of the Caldecotts’s services in Sche- 
nectady, and best wishes for their happi- 
ness in Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A Center of Unitarian Culture in the 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. 


RECENT article in the St. Lowis 
ey Star and Times gives a history of the 

church, and commends the work of 
the minister of the church and of the 
various organizations. 

A universal religion that is the common 
possession of all great faiths, the discard- 
ing of sectarian and provincial creeds and 
the promotion of a fellowship that shares 
a devotion to the True, the Beautiful 
and the Good, is briefly the doctrine of 
the Unitarians, as explained in the tenets 
of that church. 

This makes plain the liberality of 
thought and the broad expansion of fel- 
lowship that the Church of the Unity has 
been noted for during the past sixty-two 
Vein res 

To think of the Church of the Unity 
is to think of its pastor, Dr. George Row- 
land Dodson. A native Missourian, Dr. 
Dodson was educated at the University 
of Missouri and at Harvard before begin- 
ning his long ministry with the Unitarian 
church. He assumed his present pastorate 
in 1903 and in his twenty-nine years’ so- 
journ here has become one of the out- 
standing spiritual and intellectual infilu- 
ences of the community. 

Dr. Dodson is professor of philosophy 
at Washington University, where he gives 
six lectures each week. He is honorary 
president of the Missouri Social Hygiene 
Association and appears in America’s 
“Who's Who.” He is the author of three 
books, “The Composite Ideal,” “Bergson 
and the Modern Spirit” and “Sympathy 
of Religion.” 

As an example of the broad intellectual 
scope covered by subjects expounded from 
the Unity pulpit, a folder lists a series of 
sermons under the general heading of 
“Approaches to the Understanding of 
Life.’ The various approaches are com- 
mon sense and_ science, materialism, 
sesthetic, moral, educational, philosophic 
and religious. To hear a Dodson sermon 
or lecture is to enjoy an intellectual treat. 

Personally, Dr. Dodson is a kind, gentle 
philosopher. He is ever ready to extend 
a helping hand to those who have lost 
their way and are unable to distinguish 
between the essentials and the aceidents 
of religion. Many of the congregation have 
been recruited from those who had been 
dissatisfied with dogmatic creeds. 

It is not difficult to understand the lofty 
ideals for which the Unitarians are striv- 
ing when it is known that such literary 
lights as Emerson, Lowell, Bryant and 
Longfellow were members of that church. 

Among the various groups of the Chureh 
of the Unity is the Women’s Alliance, 
which promotes social and charitable ac- 
tivities. Mrs. J. W. Davis is president. 
The Unity Chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League gives the men a chance to 
express themselves in similar activity. 
©, If. Luecking is president of this group. 

The Unity Round Table is composed ot 
young college people who meet in the 
Alliance room of the church to hold de- 


bates, discuss topics and hear prominent 
speakers. Hadley Grimm is its guiding 
influence. On Sunday morning young 
people of the high school and college age 
meet in the pastor’s study to hear dis- 
courses on religious and cultural topics. 
In the basement of the church is a small 
auditorium with a stage on which plays 
are presented. Of interest and pleasure to 
the youngsters of from ten to fifteen yeirs 
of age are the marionettes, which are 
used to depict the most pleasant of Bib- 
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lical stories. Miss Adelaide Kraft directs 
this show. d 

The Sunday school, numbering 175, has 
large primary and junior departments. 
The church organist is L. Ernest Walker. 
Mr. Walker’s son, L. Ernest, Jr., is a 
violinist and often appears as a soloist. 

Members of the board of trustees are 
William B. Ittner, chairman; Walter G 
Clark, J. William Davis, Charles D. De 
Pew, J. Hugo Grimm, Charles 8. Lewis, 
Henry F. Lodge, Robert O. Meyer, Phillip 
E. Morrill, D. Rice Lincoln, John B. 
Strauch, J. Clarence Taussig, Charles E. 
Witter and Stillman W. Wheelock. 

The Church of the Unity has an endow- 
ment fund of approximately $25,000. 


First Parish in Arlington, 1733-1933 


Bicentennial observed at dinner and three special services 


N December 27, 1732, the inhab- 
Ga) itants of Cambridge, Mass., living 

on the west side of Menotomy 
River, desiring better accommodation for 
public worship, were granted permission 
by the General Court to set off a new 
precinct which became known as _ the 
Second or Northwest Precinct of Cam- 
bridge. ; 

This was the beginning of the First 
Parish in Arlington, Mass. To celebrate 
this event of two hundred years ago, a 
bicentennial dinner was held in the vestry 
of the First Parish Church, December 27, 
1932. Many of the parishioners were at- 
tired in old-fashioned costumes. Follow- 
ing a program of music and brief ad- 
dresses from local ministers who brought 
greetings from their churches, an illus- 
trated talk was given by George A. Smith, 
son of Rev. Samuel Abbot Smith, minister 
of the First Parish 1854-1865. He spoke 
on “Reminiscences of Old Days in Town 
and Church.” Rey. John Nicol Mark, min- 
ister, of the church, acted as toastmaster. 

The special bicentennial services began 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH 
Arlington, Mass. 


Sunday, December 18, when Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish brought greetings from the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. Sunday, Jan- 
uary 1, was designated Bicentennial Day, 
and on that oceasion, Dr. Augustus M. 
Lord of Providence, R.I., minister of the 
First Parish in Arlington 1887-1892, and 
Dr. Frederic Gill, minister emeritus, gave 
historical addresses. A communion service 
followed with three ministers participat- 
ing. A significant fact about the service 
was that these three ministers represented 
an almost continuous ministry of forty- 
six years, nearly one-fourth of the total 
life of the parish. 

Miss Edith A. Whittemore was in 
charge of an exhibit of historical articles. 
These included a_ silver communion 
tankard, which was taken by British 
soldiers from the home of Deacon Joseph 
Adams April 19, 1775, and sold to a silver- 
smith in Boston. This was redeemed by 
the parish for the price paid the soldiers. 
This tankard was used in the communion 
service. The “setting off’ from the Mather 
Church in Cambridge was honored Sun- 
day, January 8, when Rey. Ralph BE. 
Bailey, minister of the First Parish in 
Cambridge, preached. 

On Sunday, January 15, Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote, minister of the First Church 
in Belmont, Mass., was the guest preacher. 
He brought greetings: from his church, 
which was established in 1856, “formed 
in part from Arlington and in part from 
Watertown.” 

The closing service of the celebration 
will be held Sunday, January 29, which 
was the exact date in 1733 when the first 
meeting of the parish was held. Mr. Mark 
will preach the sermon. 

A history of the First Parish has been 
prepared by Dr. Gill, who served the 
parish for thirty-five years. 

An impressive part of the celebration 
has been the lighting effects on the church, 
including a large “1733” in electric lights 
across the front of the church and illumi- 
nation of the steeple. 

The bicentennial committee consisted of 
Judge James P. Parmenter, chairman, 
Mrs. James A. Bailey, Mrs. Cyrus BE. 
Dallin, Edward 8S, Fessenden and George 
A. Smith. 
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Family and Church 


' Their enduring human values noted by 


Dr. Pomeroy before Unitarian Club 


Both the family and the church have 
declined in social significance, but their 
great human values remain. Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy said this in speaking before 
the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Club of Boston, Mass., January 11, 
on “What Is Happening to American 
Society?” The “Text’’ of Dr. Pomeroy’s en- 
lightening address was the report on “Re- 
cent Social Trends,” made by President 
Hoover’s committee. 

All officers and Council members of the 
club were re-elected, except that Charles 
i. Fitz was chosen to the Council in place 
of George G. Davis, resigned. Officers for 
1933, therefore, are: President, William H. 
Pear; vice-presidents, LeBaron Russell 
Briggs and Arthur P. Rugg; secretary, 
Charles 8S. Bolster; treasurer, Arthur G. 
White; additional members of the Council, 
J. Russell Abbott, Charles BE. Fitz and 
Edward W. Raye. 

Dr. Pomeroy said, in part: 

“Tt is stated that the church has de- 
clined in social significance; but so has 
the family. Why has the family declined? 
Because functions which once belonged 
almost exclusively to it have been trans- 
ferred to factory, school and state. Loss 
of economic function reduces the sense of 
material and moral dependence upon one 
another in the home. In the case of chil- 
dren, the daily discipline of necessary 
tasks no longer operates. 

“But the human yalue of the family re- 
mains; and so long as this is intact it will 
continually assert itself against even the 
most disintegrating effect of the whirl of 
modernisms. Ties of affection are not out- 
worn; they are being readjusted. The de- 
cline of the family in relation to society 
is throwing it back upon a spiritual basis 
and upon the strength of affectional life. 
Bernard Shaw wishes to see us get rid of 
what he genially calls family entangle- 
ments, and find our glorious freedom in 
some form of communism. But com- 
munism is only a greater economic de- 
pendence, and, from this impersonal, 
harsh kind of dependence, human beings, 
with their deep thirst for happiness will 
turn again to the family for deliverance 
and for the essence of personal freedom. 

“Tn spite of all the talk about the decay 
of family affection, in spite of very ex- 
aggerated estimates of general unhappi- 
ness in married life, in spite of a dis- 
position in some quarters to hurry to the 
psychoanalyst with the boy who shows 
fondness for his mother or the little girl 
who kisses her father on the top of his 
rapidly thinning hair, it remains true that 
the springs of happiness are in the realm 
of those personal loyalties, which consti- 
tute the real bond of the family. It can 
be said of the family as the priest said 
of the church in the presence of the king: 
It is an anvil which has outworn many 
hammers. 

“The church has declined in social sig- 
nificance for much the same reason as 
has influenced the family. It has been de- 
prived of its dominance because functions 


y have been transferred to other institu- 
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tions. But its great human value remains. 
We can still say with Phillips Brooks: 
‘The church is the most truly human in- 
stitution in the world; the church build- 
ing is the most human institution in the 
town. It means the most human thing of 
all, the truest human fact of all facts— 
that man intrinsically and eternally be- 
longs to God.’ 

“The reduction of the church’s functions 
im society conceivably will intensify its 
service to society. From a humbler posi- 
tion than it once held it will more coura- 
geously represent the nature and power 
of religion. The growth of other institu- 
tions, including the enormous growth of 
government, is tending to a condition in 
which the special witness of the church 
is quite indispensable, if we are to do full 
justice to the finer yalues of human 
personality. 

“Religious organizations are extremely 
slow to adjust themselves to changing 
conditions and to pursue their proper op- 
portunities. Some of them are merely 
little societies for the preservation of old 
opinions and customs from which all life 
has fled. But it must be understood that 
the slow rate of change in religion is due 
to its close affinity with profound strata 
in human nature itself—elements of 
human being which cannot be stated in 
terms of mechanism or even morals; ele- 
ments which are very little affected by 
this whirl of modernisms, but with which 
our rapidly advancing culture will sooner 
or later have to came to terms. 

“The church must give sharp contem- 
porary point to the truths of life by which 
it stands; but it would be the attempted 
suicide of religion and a grievous social 
loss, if the church forsook its unique 
standard in order to rush more effectively 
into competition with other institutions. 
As I see it, the church can afford to main- 
tain its own foothold, and to invite and 
wait for the public recoil from the ex- 
cessive commercialization of our common 
life. Most denominations run a few public 
buffoons in the pulpit, and there are also 
ecclesiastics who contrive to combine 
mediaeval pomposity with modern busi- 
ness astuteness; but as a nation we shall 
not profit by their increase.” 


Miss Townsend to Coal Region 


Rey. Gladys I. Townsend, Unitarian 
minister at Barre, Mass., has received 
three months’ leave of absence from her 
church in order to do volunteer work in 
the coal fields with the Friends’ Service 
Committee. Miss Townsend was ordained 
to the Unitarian ministry December 1, 
1929, at Barre, and has seryed the church 
there since that time. Previous to enter- 
ing the ministry she was active in social 
service work. 


Monrciatr, N.J.—Four Sunday evening 
forums under direction of Unity Church 
are having for speakers Dr. Samuel D. 
Schmalhausen, author of “Why We Mis- 
behave’; Walter Prichard Eaton; Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes; and No-Yong Park, 
Manchurian student of Eastern politics. 
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Mid-West Laymen 


To hear able speakers at League Convention 
in Indianapolis February 11-12 


The schedule of addresses for the 
Middle-Western Convention of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League at Indianapolis, 
Ind., February 11 and 12, is now com- 
pleted, and group conferences are to be 
arranged later in accordance with the 
wishes of the delegates. Chapter leaders 
of the Middle West have been asked which 
subjects they wish to have discussed at 
these conferences on chureh and chapter 
problems. : 

Sessions will be held at All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church, and will open with a 
luncheon meeting Saturday, February 11. 
The first address on “What a Layman Can 
Do for His Community Through His 
Church” will be given by Fred Hoke, a 
prominent manufacturer and community 
leader of Indianapolis, active in the Com- 
munity Fund and other civie enterprises. 
He will be followed by Judge Charles W. 
Hoffman of the Domestic Relations and 
Juvenile Courts of Cincinnati, Ohio, who 
is widely known for his untraditional 
ways of conducting trials by the confer- 
ence method and for the excellent results 
of his system. At the close of the luncheon 
meeting group conferences will be held. 

“The Reconstruction of the Social 
Order” will be Saturday night’s topic, 
with the address on this subject by Dr. 
James EB. Haggerty, professor in the Col- 
lege of Commerce and Administration of 
Obio State University. Ample time will 
be allowed after this, and all the ad- 
dresses, for questions and discussion from 
the floor. Group conferences will also 
follow this session. : 

Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of the First 
Unitarian Church, Detroit, Mich., will 
preach the convention sermon. The service 
Sunday morning at All Souls Chureh will 
be conducted by the minister, Dr. Frank 
S. C. Wicks. 

President Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch 
College will speak at the Sunday after- 
noon session, discussing “The Future for 
the College Graduate.” Group conferences, 
as desired by the delegates, will also be 
held after this session. 

A business session will open the final 
meeting Sunday night, and the convention 
will close with the presidential address 
by Mr. Parsons, on “The Future in the 
Light of the Past and the Shade of the 
Present.” 

The Indianapolis church and League 
chapter are making extensive preparations 
for hospitality, including luncheons and 
dinners served by the ladies of the church. 


Church in Francestown, N.H., Open 

The Unitarian Church in Francestown, 
N.H., which for several years has held 
only summer services, opened the middle of 
December and hopes to maintain services 
the rest of the winter. The work is tem- 
porarily in charge of Rey. Robert H. 
Lewis, a recent graduate of the Tufts Col- 
lege School of Religion. 
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THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


THESE HARD TIMES 


The human spirit has not 
known any long defeat. It 
will not now. 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: 

Baltimore, Md., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant, Sunday, 
11 a.M., Station WCBM, 13870 kilocycles. 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. Ralph 
W. Soekman, Madison Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York City, Tues- 
day-Friday, 12:15 p.m., Station WNAC, 
1230 kilocycles. 

Chicago, I1l., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10:45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rey. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10:30 A.M., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 


tional Church, Dr. EH. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rey. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4:45 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7:30 p.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kiloeycles, 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


The-New Humanist 


Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, has re- 
cently become an associate editor of The 
New Humanist. 

James H. Hart, formerly minister of 
the Unitarian chureh of Madison, Wis., 
and now with the Fieldstone Sehool, 
writes the leading article, “A Religious 
Mood,” in the January-February issue. 
The article is unique in that it ereates 
rather than defines the religious mood. It 
shows that it is possible for the humanist 
to keep his sense of wonder before the 
mystery of existence. Those whose minds 
are fixed on the subject of humanism will 
find this article particularly challenging 
as it upsets notions that are widely ac- 
cepted concerning the humanist. 

“The Function of the Radical Church” 
is discussed by Dean Curtis W. Reese of 


Abraham Lincoln Center. This is the ad- 
dress delivered recently at the North 
Central Unitarian Conference. Dean 


Reese points to three ways in which a 
church can render worthy service: by de- 
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Doel Rete Ce A ae 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


WHAT 


... church and chap- 
ter problems should 
be discussed in the 
group conferences at 


the 
Mid-Western 
Convention 
Indianapolis 


February P1212 
bs ) 


Send your suggestions to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TWENTY-FiveE BEACON Sr., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rry. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL O. OCABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today.. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


To obtain any Book mentioned 
on The Christian 
Register’s Book Pages 
Visit, telephone, or write 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 


veloping an esthetically satisfying service, 
the content of which is not offensive to 
modern intelligence; by giving a _ well- 
balanced, critical, factual, and completely 
free public consideration of every aspect 
of human life; and by the positive cham- 
pioning of emerging ideals and the men 
who foster them, even when they are not 
fully what we could wish them to be. 

Prof. Oliver L. Reiser of the University 
of Pittsburgh, author of “Humanistic Logic 
for the Mind in Action” begins a series of 
three articles on “Philosophy and Civiliza- 
tion” which will appear in succeding is- 
sues of the magazine. 

The minister of the Unitarian church 


at Ann Arbor, Mich., Rev. Harold P. 
Marley, writes trenchantly on “How 
Modern Is Dr. Fosdick?” Tracing Dr. 


Fosdick’s pre-war, war, and _ post-war 
record, Mr. Marley concludes “The man 


who refused to debate the great funda- 
mentalist, Dr. John Roach Stratton, in 
Carnegie Hall, will refuse to lead any 
offensive against the humanists.” 

Rev Ernest Caldecott, now minister in 
Los Angeles, Calif., and formerly of 
Schenectady, N.Y., writes on “Intelligence 
and Religious Liberalism.’’ Among other 
problems he finds confronting our churches, 
are those of the need for new funeral and 
wedding services, for proper materials for 
religious education and for truly esthetic 
services. 

The journal is published at 105 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Tl. 


DAVENPORT, IA.—Thirty-nine members 
of the school of religious education main- 
tained perfect attendance during the 
month of December. 
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Church in Marblehead, Mass., 
Makes Overtures to Universalists 


At the annual parish meeting of the 
Unitarian church, Marblehead, Mass., held 
Thursday evening, January 5, in the 
parish house, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Harris MelIntyre; clerk, Lewis Doane; 
treasurer, William B. Ball; trustee, Mrs. 
Ralph Symonds. 

Harris McIntyre, William B. Ball and 
Lewis Doane were elected to serve as 
trustees of the Story fund, and Edward 
W. Shannon and Frederic L. Woods, Jr., 
were the new auditors. 

Prior to the business meeting, supper 
was. served by members of the Women’s 
Alliance. At the meeting Waitstill H. 
Sharp, secretary of the department of re- 
ligious education of the American Unita- 
rian Association, spoke on the ‘Relations 
of the Church to the Community.” Mr. 
Sharp urged an application of religious 
truth to social and community problems, 
saying that in that application was a 
solution of our most vexing difficulties. 

Rev. Edward H. Cotton’s request that 
the meeting make overtures to the local 
Universalist society looking to closer co- 
operation, in the interests of “The Free 
Church of America,’ was acted on favor- 
ably, and an invitation for a joint confer- 
ence has been extended. 

Reports showed that the activities of 
the parish are constantly expanding, and 
that the influence of the church is being 
felt more and more in the community, 
and beyond. Among new movements are 
a junior choir of eighteen voices, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Edward H. Cotton and 
Miss Molly Doe, a literary club, and an 
adult Bible class for women which meets 
on a week-day afternoon. 


Death of Professor Othon G. Guerlac 


Othon Guepp Guerlac, professor of 
romance languages and literature at 
Cornell University, died January 16, after 
an illness of three days. Professor Guerlac 
was a trustee of the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Ithaca, N.Y. 

Professor Guerlac was born of French 
Alsatian parents in St. Louis, Mo., on 
October 4, 1870. He was educated in 
France and received his M.A. and LL.B. 
degrees from the University of Paris. 

Returning to the United States, he be- 
came assistant professor of French at Cor- 
nell in 1904 and held that position until 
1919, when he became a full professor. 
In 1908 he married Miss Helen Elizabeth 
Finch of Ithaca. 

Professor Guerlac was a frequent con- 
tributor to American and French maga- 
zines and newspapers and, for ten years, 
was a-correspondent of Le Temps of Paris. 
In 1903 he translated Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s “Up From Slavery” into French and 
edited the works of several French 
authors. Among the latter were “Selec- 
tions from Standard French Authors”; 
“Le Livre de mon Ami,” by Anatole 


France, and “L’Etincelle,” by E. Pailleron.- 


In 1932 appeared Professor Guerlac’s 
“Citations Frangaises,” a volume that is 
in many respects a French equivalent of 
“Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations.” Begin- 
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ning with the number for October, 1927, 
Professor Guerlae contributed to Current 
History its monthly chronicle of: events 
in France and Belgium. 

Professor Guerlac is survived by his 
widow, Helen Finch Guerlac, and a son, 
Henry Guerlac, of Ithaca. 


Called to Florence, Mass. 


John Milton Wahl, who graduated from 
the Meadville Theological School last 
June, has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
church of Florence, Mass. 


Reading Room at Syracuse, N.Y. 


The May Memorial Unitarian Church 
has opened a reading room as a Christmas 
gift “to all who may be walking the streets 
of this community.’ A newspaper an- 
nouncement invites all to “come into its 
warmth and light to rest and read in 
comfort.” The room is open daily. 


Lincotn, Nes.—In spite of a deficit, 
good cheer, good fellowship and optimism 
dominated the annual meeting of All 
Souls Church, Professor N. A. Bengston 
was elected president; Professor L. F. 
Lindgren, vice-president ; Mrs. T. A. Kies- 
selbach, secretary; Dr. Paul Sinclair, 
treasurer; and Mrs. Fred W. Putney, Mrs. 
W. B. Comstock, Professor Lester B. 
Orfield, Professor F. A. Henzlik, and Pro- 
fessor Lane Lancaster were chosen to the 
board of trustees. Mrs. Charles W. 
Roberts, as director of the junior church, 
is an ex-officio member of the board, as is 
also Mrs. Paul Sinclair, as president of 
the Women’s Alliance. 
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A.U. A. Directors Endorse 
Resolution Supporting Students 

The directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association, at a meeting held on 
January 10, endorsed the following reso- 
lution adopted by the executive committee 
of the board of directors: 

Whereas, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. which is composed of Unitarian 
churehes and individuals throughout the 
United States and Canada, is by its 
charter and by-laws organized “to diffuse 
the knowledge and promote the interests 
of pure religion which, in accordance with 
the teachings of Jesus, is summed up in 
love to God and love to man”; and 

Whereas, the Association and its con- 
stituent members uphold freedom of con- 
science and the supreme worth of per- 
sonality ; and 

Whereas, with such a purpose and such 
a tradition this Association upholds all 
those who, regardless of denominational 
affiliations, are governed in their conduct 
by their own conscience and _ religious 
convictions : 

Now therefore, we commend the stand 
taken by Wayne L. Lees and Ennis H. 
Coale in refusing to participate in com- 
pulsory military drill at the University 
of Maryland when by so doing they would 
be violating their own consciences, and 
would be acting contrary to their religious 
convictions. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Supervised play for 
young children of the community is being 
provided by All Souls Unitarian Church 
during the forenoons of every weekday 
except Saturday. 


Ke - I go to these hymns 


tenner 


tation. 


25 Beacon Street - 


Songs of the Spirit 


By Marion Franklin Ham 
An intimate and inspiring little volume of hymns. 
for spiritual comfort, consolation and inspi- 
Surely they can, and must, help others in the same way.” L.S. 
32 pages, 75 cents, by mail, 80 cents. 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


- Boston, Mass. 


TYPE TALKS 


ON ALCOHOL 


No. 3—Dulls the Brain 


The two previous talks dealt with the narcotic nature of alcohol and its 
depressant effect on nerve centers 


Dr. CHARLES MAYO, famous surgeon, warning boys against 


alcohol, says: 


“IT’S THE BRAIN THAT COUNTS.” 


Alcohol attacks the brain on the three levels of mental growth. 


BRAIN 
High Level . 


7 
‘ 


‘| 


Second Level 


Third Level . 


Deadens capacity for self-criticism and judgment. 
ample—hysterical gaiety at cocktail parties.) 


Blunts ability to react. 
by drinking drivers.) 


ALCOHOL 
(Ex- 


(Example—accidents and deaths 


Induces stupor ;—dangerous if aroused. (Example—crimes 
of brutality committed in last stages of drunkenness.) 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Author: “You are late; my play started 
half an hour ago. Go in on tiptoe.” Friend: 
“What? Is everybody asleep already?” 

—Die Woche. 


His MANSION 


He dropped a nickel in the plate, 
Then meekly raised his eyes, 
Glad the weekly rent was paid, 
For a mansion in the skies, 
—Ohurch Management. 


They were scarcely seated before one of 
them nudged his shipmate and asked, 
“What does that word ‘asbestos’ mean 
across the curtain?” “Pipe down,” said his 
companion, “and don’t show your igno- 
rance, That’s Latin for ‘welcome.’ ” 

—Zion’s Herald. 


A customer sent the following note to 
his grocer: “Please send six dozen eggs; 
if good, I will send check.” The grocer, 
however, was not doing any business on 
such risky terms, so he replied: “Send 
check ; if good, I will send six dozen eggs.” 

—Montreal Star. 


A Virginia family was training a 
colored girl from the country in her duties 
as maid. On answering the telephone the 


first day she brought no message. “Who |]' 


was that, Sara?” “’T'warn’t nobody, Mrs. 
Bailey, jes’ a lady sayin’, ‘It’s a long dis- 
tance from New York,’ and I says, ‘Yes, 
ma’am, it sho’ is!’ ”"—Judge. 


New Californian: “I stopped over in San 
Juan and—”’ Old Resident: “Pardon me, 
but you should say San Huan. In Cali- 
fornia we pronounce our J’s like H’s.” New 
Californian: “Well, yowll have to give me 
time, You see, I’ve been in the state only 
through Hune and Huly.” 

—Capper’s Weckly. 


Two ministers were driving in a cab to 
the station, and were in some anxiety lest 
they should miss their train. One of them 
pulled out his watch and discovered it 
had stopped. “How annoying!” he ex- 
claimed. “And I always put such faith in 
that watch!” “In a case like this,” an- 
swered the other, ‘“‘good works would evi- 
dently haye answered the purpose better.” 

—Ohristian Advocate. 


It tay 


be hard to believe, but it is 
true that : 


1x9 + 2= 11 
2x94 3= 111 
WBxO+ 4 — ALi 
1234 x 9 a § = 11111 
12345 x 9+ 6 = 111111 
1238456 x 9+ «7 1111711 
1234567 x 9+ 8.=— 11111111 
2345678 x 9 + 9 = 111111111 
123456789 x 9 4+- 10 = 1111111111 


Bishop Ernest M. Stires went to Hobart 
College to preach, taking his son with him. 
He chose the letters in the word Hobart 
as a guide for his sermon, and growing 
enthusiastic over his subject, preached a 
full sermon on each letter. H for honesty, 
O for order, and so on, preaching for over 
an hour. As they were leaving the chapel 
a boy back of Ernest Stires asked another 
what he thought of the sermon and the 
reply was, “Thank God, I didn’t go to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology.” 

—Kenyon College Bulletin, 
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Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


Especially adapted to the welfare of nervous 
and convalescent individuals whose improve- 
ment has been retarded by an aversion to cus- 
tomary institutional features. Provided with 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests are en- 
couraged to take part in normal associations 
which hasten recovery. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—-CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D, Chureh service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9:45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Dr. John 
Carroll Perkins. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
9:30 A.M. Church school at King’s Chapel 
House. 11 a.m. Morning prayer with sermon 
by Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. Week-day services, 
12:15 p.m. Monday, organ recital by Mr. Rob- 
inson; Tuesday—Friday, Preacher, Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman, Madison Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York, N.Y. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH (Universalist-Unitarian). 
Euclid Avenue at East 82nd Street. Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rey. Tracy Pullman, min- 
isters. 9:30 A.M., Church School; 11 A.m., 
Morning Service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 A.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 

80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
strangers. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church 
School 11 A.M. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place, (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Services 11 A.M. and 
7:30 P.M. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
aess, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 

156 Stuart St,, BOSTON, Tel, Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


er | 
BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. 


Boston 


Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 
Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT : 
Ri HAROLD G, ARNOLD } Vice-Presidents 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer. 

ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Executive Secretary 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address 


